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we hope, before G.E.C. electric 
household appliances will once 
more be freely available. The 
range will include kettles, toasters, 


fires, irons, cleaners, and all the GOODS DELIVERED TO THE DOOR WILL 
other necessities for economically SAVE ME TIME AND FATIGUE— 


s Ee the modern home. iahette BR y, K Ff 0 FF 


QUALITY PRODUCTS. THE MOTOR INDUST 


for the post-war home 


Advertisement of The General Electric Co., Ltd., Magnet House Kingsway, WC.2 
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A DESIGN SERVICE IN LIGHT METALS 


Ic is stimulating even to speculate on the rehabilitation in our new 
highly competitive world, of the most commonplace structure or 


product in terms of Light Metals. To give an idea form, to quicken the 
pace of attaining the full functional value of a mechanical product, WH fF N YOU 
Hiduminium Applications Ltd. (designers to great organisations in the light 
metal industry) invite manufacturers and others to share their experience 


and facilities in design and consultation. Further information on request. te E RB U | L D 
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WHERE A HIT FOR SIX MIGHT 
CRICKET ON 


If you ran backwards for a low catch in this form of cricket you were apt to step off the 
deck into the company of the sharks. Our photograph was taken on board the aircraft- 
carrier H.M.S. ‘* Formidable" during her voyage from Japan to Sydney with 1300 
Australian ex-prisoners of war and civilian internees. One of the most popular attractions 
during the trip home was the cricket net jury-rigged on the flight-deck and which, with 


FINISH IN DAVY JONES’S LOCKER: FREED AUSTRALIAN PRISONERS OF WAR PLAYING 
THE FLIGHT-DECK OF A HOMEWARD-BOUND AIRCRAFT-CARRIER. 


the aid of coconut matting, made possible a form of one-wicket game seen in progress 
With the limited supply of equipment on board, forward drives became a risky 
procedure, but sometimes the temptation of a loose ball was too great, and on these 
occasions Davy Jones must have been puzzled by the addition to his crowded locker of an 
apparently new form of cannon-ball cased in red leather ! 
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r{QMHE situation in which the world finds itself 

to-day is as confusing as it is disturbing. As 
a result of the specialised pursuit of applied science— 
itself immensely stimulated by the universal and 
unstinted wartime demand for 
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By ARTHUR BRYANT. 


potential breaches of the peace, such breaches of 
the peace will, thanks to the frailties of human 
nature in high place, inevitably continue to occur, 
and the world’s rulers—some or other of them—vwill, 


General resolutions and pious declarations, like 
those enunciated in President Truman’s Twelve 
Points, are not enough. There must be Law based 
on such resolutions and the organised force to ensure 

that at all costs the Law is 





weapons of destruction — the 
means of immediately destroying { 


FIFTY YEARS OF X-RAYS: FAMOUS EARLY PHOTOGRAPHS. 


observed. Would-be law-breakers 
} must know in advance what the 
Law is, and must be given full 





what remains of our civilisation 
is virtually in man’s hands. 
Within a few years, scientists tell 
us, those who control these new 
weapons will be able at a minute’s 
notice to obliterate all our cities, 
our homes, our means of livelihood 
and the vestiges of our accumu- 
lated culture. Those who tell us 
this may, of course, be exaggera- 
ting, but the fate of two Japanese 
cities under the impact of the first 
two atomic bombs — presumably 
small-scale and experimental 
affairs compared with what may 
follow—leaves little doubt that the 
substance of their report is true. 

The greatest error that any 
thinking man can make in this 
predicament is to suppose that 
these terrible weapons necessarily 
spell the end of war. Men of 
courage will always find a way 
to grapple with one another and 
fight to the death, however fearful 
the weapons levelled against them ; 
ask any British infantryman who 











and democratic opportunity to 
frame or alter that law by peace- 
able means in open consultation 
with all other nations ; they must 
know, too, that if they refuse and 
thereafter offend against that law, 
the police force of organised 
society, acting with the weapon 
which science has given it, will 
be used against them and their 
own lawless violence without fear, 
hesitation or favour. Nothing else 
can banish war before it is too late. 

These are drastic steps and 
they require courage, unshakeable 
resolution and daring imagination 
on the part of the world’s rulers. 
But those who stormed the beaches 
of Normandy and Anzio and who 
drove back the Teuton hordes step 
by step from the Volga to the Elbe 
were men who possessed and culti- 
vated such virtues and who have 
a right, in the name of their dead 
comrades and their own sacrifices, 
to expect them in this juncture 
from their rulers. 


With 
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fought his weary, bloody way _ 
through the Normandy bocage, 
the Cassino hills, or the Burmese 
jungle. And it is not those who 











PHOTOGRAPHED BY X-RAY AT THE ROYAL SOCIETY ANOTHER EARLY ae Pst pana THE HAND ‘| There is one other thing that 
sorte MAY 1896: THE HAND OF MR. A. J. (LATER OF LORD KELVIN 1824-1907), THE FAMOUS r 
LORD) BALFOUR (1848-1930), THE CONSERVATIVE } PHYSICIST, RENOWNED FOR HIS WORK IN THERMO- arises clearly from all this. The 
4 STATESMAN. t DYNAMICS AND ELECTRICITY. J organisation of the international 
é 





have to fight wars who cause 
them. Wars are caused by untrammelled human greed, 
pride, ambition and malice; such vices are not 
exorcised by the thought of the destruction which 
war must bring in its train. There is probably as 
much greed, pride, ambition and malice in the world 
to-day as there has ever been in human history. 

What is, therefore, to be done? If we wish to 
preserve civilisation for ourselves and our children, 
the power of atomic energy, with all its fearful possi- 
bilities of destruction, must be placed, and firmly 
held, in the hands of those who believe and are 
resolved that human greed, pride, ambition and malice 
shall be kept within lawful bounds. We cannot 
eliminate these failings from the human heart merely 
by virtue of the threat of atomic energy, but we 
can, and palpably must, use the harnessing of atomic 
energy to ensure that never again in our time shall 
any nation in pursuit of the unchecked greed, pride, 
ambition or malice of its rulers plunge the world 
into war. We have got to place in the hands of 
Justice the terrible sword which Science has forged, 
and see to it that it is never allowed to pass out of 
those hands. 

By this I certainly do not mean that the United 
States—or Britain and the United States, the first 
joint discoverers and developers of this great means 
of power—should constitute themselves the eternal 
monopolists of atomic power and the sole judges 
of international right and wrong. They cannot, in 
any case, do so: if what scientists tell us is true, the 
secret cannot for ever, or even for long, remain ia 
their hands. But they can, with the awful weapon 
they have made and loosed against the Japanese, 
take the strongest possible and promptest initiative 
in setting up now and at once a world organisation 
pledged to the prevention of international wrong- 
doing and armed against all law-breakers with this 
terrific instrument. That organisation should be 
open from the start to all nations who are prepared 
to abide by the rules of international good conduct 
laid down by such a free and unfettered organisation 
and to submit to the inspection and control of that 
organisation in all matters of armament. With the 
police thus in control of the world’s atomic arms, 
the world can avert calamity and _ rebuild’ the 
structure of civilisation on a firmer basis than ever 
before. But unless such an international police force 
is at once set up and armed with the new weapon 
in readiness to act firmly and promptly against all 
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THE HAND OF SIR WILLIAM CROOKES (1832-1919), CHEMIST AND 
PHYSICIST AND PIONEER IN THE DEVELOPMENT OF X-RAYS— 
AN X-RAY PHOTOGRAPH MADE IN 1896. 


The Royal Society, the Royal Institution and the Royal Society 
of Medicine have been recently celebrating the fiftieth anniversary 
of the discovery of X-rays. During May and June 1896, at the 
Royal Society's Soirées, some of the earliest X-ray photographs 
were taken by Mr. A. A. Campbell Swinton. The subjects were 
hands of famous men of the time, and by courtesy of the Royal 
Society, we reproduce on this page those of Lord Balfour, Lord 
Kelvin and Sir W. Crookes. It was in the previous year, 1895, 
that Wilhelm Conrad Rén first discov, and christened the 
“ X-rays "a discovery ich revolutionised surgery, medicine 
and gave birth to radio-therapy. Its applications were, however, 
of much wider significance, and it is from this discovery and its 
dramatic evolution in the short space of fifty years that there 
have developed television, Radar, the electron microscope, the 











‘ bombardment of the atom and, so, the atomic bomb. 





as in the past, sooner or later allow their uncontrolled 
greed, pride, ambition and malice to carry them into 
acts of violence against their neighbours. And those 
acts of violence in an atomic age will be fatal to our 
civilisation, and all mankind will revert, like earlier 
civilisations, to primitive barbarism. 


authority which is to preserve 
peace among the nations must be based on what men 
to-day recognise as justice. That is not always very easy 
to define, though it is perhaps easier to recognise. That 
ancient rights and possessions—like national sovereignty 
or national land—should not be arbitrarily, unilaterally 
and violently torn away is a principle founded on 
one of the deepest instincts of human nature and 
one very dear, incidentally, to the Anglo-Saxon heart. 
Yet the universe is founded on a principle not merely 
of stability but of change, and of the two principles 
change is the more absolute. ‘‘ Change and decay 
in all around I see,’’ wrote the hymnologist, and he 
was stating something which is fundamental to our 
terrestrial existence. An international authority, if 
it is to perform its essential police functions with the 
underlying consent and approval of mankind, must 
allow for the peaceful operation of change. It was 
just this which the Leagte of Nations failed to do; 
and within less than twenty years of its inception 
that failure had destroyed it completely. With the 
atom bomb poised over our heads we cannot afford 
to repeat that mistake. And in a democratic age 
the machinery for effecting change must be demo- 
cratic. Numbers cannot count absolutely—for that 
would be contrary to the laws of natural progress 
and evolution—but they must count. And the unit 
in all human affairs, as we have clearly recognised 
in our Government at home, is not the nation, the 
tribe, the family, the house—the abstractions of 
aristocracy—but the individual human creature. By 
counting heads we ascertain—not everything—but 
the broad will of mankind at any given moment. 
And the broad will of mankind must count for some- 
thing as against other and prescriptive rights. That 
is why it is important—indeed essential—that voting 
power in the assemblies of an international organisation 
must be based to some extent on the numerical popu- 
lation of the respective nations. To treat, for in- 
stance, the U.S.S.R. and Guatemala as possessing 
an equal voice in the counsels and future disposition 
of the world is both unrealist and unjust. A nation 
whose population comprises a sixth of the world’s 
inhabitants—and a population, moreover, which by 
its discipline, cohesion, industry and courage has 
more’ than earned its numerical place in the world— 
is entitled to its full share of the peaceful ordering of 
the world, which must be lawfully afforded it by its 
fellow-nations. Unless we’ frankly recognise that, the 
future of the world will be dark indeed. 





N.B.— Reproductions and quotations from * 


The Illustrated London News" of One Hunvrep Years Aco will, in future, be given from time to time. 
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“WE ARE READY TO PUT THE CARDS ON THE TABLE FACE UPWARDS.’’—MR. ERNEST BEVIN, FOREIGN SECRETARY. 


The outstanding feature of the House of Commons debate on foreign affairs on November 7, neighbours, he declared vehemently that we had equal rights to neighbourly relations 
on the eve of Mr. Attlee’s visit to the United States, was Mr. Bevin's forthright speech with nations that were our cultural friends ‘ After all,"’ he said, “if there have been 
n international relationships. In an appeal to the great Powers, he said that we were invading armies in the East of Europe, there has been the blast of ‘war in Western 
quite ready to put the cards on the table face upwards. Mr. Bevin reiterated former | Europe."’ Mr. Bevin, who pointed out 
statements that “ we will do nothing, nor allow any of our agents or diplomats to do | Russia that we ever thought we should be asked for, closed his speech with an appeal for 
anything which will stir up hatred or provoke or create a situation detrimental to Russia a world organisation masterful and united enough to hold in check the evolution of 
in the Eastern countries." Admitting Russia's claim to friendly relations with her scientific discovery and make it the servant 


that we had met almost every demand from 


of man and not his destructor 
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GERMANY BROUGHT HERSELF “TO | 
WELL SHOCK THE | 


it. > eee 
APM Es 
RELEASED FROM RUSSIAN PRISON CAMPS: AND LEFT TO FIND THEIR OWN WAY HOME: 
cern mn } GERMAN SOLDIERS AWAIT A TRAIN TO THEIR FINAL DESTINATION. 
“ax _ steese: SU ee ae ee ee ol 
A PAMPHLET PICKED UP ON THE PLATFORM: BAREFOOTED GERMAN BOYS : ze cae 2 
WHILE AWAY THE TIME AT LEHRTER STATION, IN BERLIN. 4 | 


bo 
f 
} 
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(LEFT.) EXHAUSTION AND ON THE MARCH TO THE BRITISH ZONE: A COLUMN OF REFUGEES EXPELLED 
WEORSIns A LATS: CROUP TERRITORY IN THE EAST MOVE AIMLESSLY FORWARD. 
RESTING, AT  LEHRTER 
STATION BEFORE MOVING 
ON AGAIN ON THEIR AIM- 
LESS TREK TO THE WEST. 
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WHAT DEFEAT MEANS TO THE GERMAN PEOPLE: DEJECTED SOLDIERS READ 


THE NEWS WHILE CHILDREN TRY TO SLEEP ON THE STATION PLATFORM. & 
eo 


WORN OUT BY THEIR ENDLESS 


A COMMON SIGHT IN THE STREETS OF BERLIN TO-DAY: 
THOROUGHFARE. 


TREK, SOME REFUGEES FIND SLEEP IN A ONCE-FASHIONABLE 


' 
WHAT MIGHT HAVE HAPPENED TO THE BRITISH PEOPLE IF WE HAD LOST THE BATTLE OF BRITAIN: | 


of the British people had the Battle of Britain gone the other way and opened up | 
| our country to the German hordes massed on the other side of the Channel. For { 
weeks now there has been an endless stream of men, women and children through 
The majority have been driven from their homes in the East, but some 


Even in defeat retribution for the suffering imposed on other nations under the 
Hitler régime is being exacted from the German people. These photographs 
taken in Berlin cannot fully convey the tragedy which has fallen on thousands of 


German homes, but they show, only too clearly, what would have been the plight Berlin 
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PUNISHMENT AND RUIN WHICH MAY 
SOUL OF MAN.” 


EATING THEIR RATION OF SOUP AND BREAD AND PERHAPS SPECULATING ON THEIR j 
FUTURE : GERMAN SOLDIERS ON THEIR WAY BACK FROM RUSSIA. 


é 
NOW A FAMILIAR SIGHT IN BERLIN’S STREETS: A MOTHER COOKS A MEAL FOR HER 
FAMILY ON THE PAVEMENT OVER AN IMPROVISED STOVE, } 


(RIGHT.) THE PRICE OF 
WAR : UTTERLY EXHAUSTED, 
A LITTLE GIRL SLEEPS ON 
oh SAREE a , — THE FAMILY’S BUNDLES 
“ eS *%, i WHICH SHE HAS BEEN LEFT 
‘ s TO GUARD. 


SHOWING THE PLIGHT OF THE HERRENVOLK ON LOSING THEIR LEBENSRAUM : 
A COLUMN OF REFUGEES, SOME PUSHING HANDCARTS AND WHEELBARROWS. 


fare 
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” 
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FORTUNATE IN POSSESSING A PERAMBULATOR AND WHEELBARROW AS TRANSPORT 


CAPTURED ON THE EASTERN FRONT AND NOW RETURNED TO A DEFEATED GERMANY : 
A FAMILY GROUP, WITH THE CHILDREN RESTING WHILE THE ADULTS REMAIN ON GUARD. 


MEN OF THE WEHRMACHT SNATCH SOME SLEEP BEFORE MOVING ON ; 


soseescusoeangssaavaasemmeanesaersamann sotamananen® saa rcsntisese Setamasesnscrmaamanenate 0 smear es ceee 


THE GERMAN TRAGEDY OF WANDERING MILLIONS DEPRIVED OF HOMES THROUGH NAZI AGGRESSION. 


dangerous overcrowding in Berlin the authorities issue rations for three days only, 
and the wanderers are therefore compelled to move on aimlessly towards the 
south and west. They are indeed the human wreckage of their Fuhrer’s grandiose 
plans, and there is little that can be done for them as yet 


are prisoners of war released by the Russians. They can only take with them 
what they can carry on their backs, though some also make use of a perambulator, 
hand-cart or wheelbarrow. Some have come hundreds of miles to Berlin, where 
there is no shelter, food or work to be found for them. In order to prevent 
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“*THE SILVER PHANTOM,’ H.M.S. 


HE last his- 
tory of a 

ship in this war 
which I read was 
Mr. Forrester’s 
excellent story of 
the ‘ Penelope.”’ 
The ‘“‘ Aurora”’ at 
one time hunted 
with her in the 
Mediterranean: 
her chronicle has 
now been written 
by ‘her com- 
pany.’’ There has 
not, I reflected, 
been such a host 
of anonymous col- 
laborators since 
the Authorised 
Version of the 
Bible. But it 
that a dozen of them, mostly lower deck, 
No joins show; and, if the 
it is equally 





CAPTAIN W. G. AGNEW, C.B., 
C.R.V.O., D.S.O., R.N. 


“Destined to lead us through so many 
actions and perils.” 


seems 
represent the rest. 
prose is not so august as that of the A.V., 
uniform and suited to its theme. 

The “ Aurora,” eighth of her name (and called 
‘‘ Silver Phantom ”’ by the Italians), is a light cruiser, 
carrying six 6-in. guns, eight 4-in. dual-purpose guns, 
and six torpedo. tubes, and was commissioned in 
November 1937. From the outbreak of war she 
was almost continuously at sea, going as far north 
as 80 degrees, crossing the Equator, fighting at 
Narvik, and doing thereafter her work against 
German supplies to Africa, and in connection with 
the landings at Oran, and in Sicily and Italy. Her 


—_ 





“HLM. THE KING ENTERS GRAND HARBOUR IN 


career was of the greatest distinction; and 
it was not for nothing that she was chosen 
to carry his Majesty to battered Malta, and 
to give General Eisenhower and Admiral 
Cunningham a “ grand-stand view”’ of the 
Sicilian invasion. 

There are less than a hundred pages of 
text in this little book, including the formid- 
able list of honours and the sad, though 
happily shorter, list of casualties. But it is 
written with such concision, and is so crowded 
with scene and event, that one feels, after 
reading it, that one has read something much 
longer. There is no padding, whether descrip- 
tive or introspective. Now and then there are 
brief, vivid landscapes and seascapes, notably 
when the ship is off Spitzbergen and, in 
latitudes of the Midnight Sun, when the 
glowing hues of sunset on the waters melt 
insensibly into the glowing hues of dawn. 
And once, after the ship has been dry-docked 
at Malta for three months, under daily bom- 
bardment from the air, there is an unusual, if 
natural, burst of comment. “It is impossible 
to express our feelings as we slipped past the 
breakwater out into the open sea again. There 
was a tremendous feeling of relief, and men no longer 
walked about with a haunted look on their faces. 

Haunted ' is no exaggeration ; there had been many 
times during the past weeks when death seemed almost 





* “* The Silver Phantom,’ H.M.S. 
(Frederick Muller; 53.) 


‘ Aurora.’ By Her Company. 


Illustrated, 


‘AURORA’ ”: 
An appreciation by SIR JOHN SQUIRE. 


* AURORA,’ ” 


(The lustrations on this page are reproduced from the book “ 
HLM *" - by Courtesy of the Publishers, Frederich Muller, Lid.) 


By HER COMPANY.* 


certain, and we felt as if we 
were indeed emerging from 
the Valley of the Shadow. 
Every morning that dawned 
had been heralded by: the 
same thoughts: would this 
day bring the end or would 
we survive another twenty- 
four hours? Everyone who 
has been bombed for three 
months eventually comes 
round to this train of thought. 
It is not a nice thing to say, 
but nevertheless it has to be 
said. Our morale was not ~ 
as high as it might have been, 














but we had stood up to all 
the Luftwaffe had to offer 
for ninety-seven days in a 
concrete prison, and that was 
something.” 

But mostly, from the start 
of the war to the bomb which hit the “ Aurora’”’ four 
years afterwards, the story is of incessant movement 
and constant action. As for the action, we are given a 
useful reminder. ‘‘ It may be just as well to point out 
here, for the benefit of the general reader, a fact that 
every sailor knows—namely, that descriptions of action 
are given from the point of view of the fortunate few 
on the bridge, who can see what is going on. Most 
of the ship’s company hear the sound of the guns, 
feel the ship quiver when she is near-missed, and 
speculate rather grimly on their chances if the next 
‘near miss’ should be a little nearer; that is what 
action means to them. Meanwhile they go about 
their jobs in engine-room or boiler-room ; the men 
in shell-room and lobby 
sweat away at their tasks ; 
the guns’ crews strive to 
be as perfect mechanically 
as the guns they man. The 
men far down below in 
the transmitting station, 
for instance, who work 
the complicated mechan- 
ism which is essential to 
accurate shooting, spent 
this action as usual, glued 
to their hand-wheels, and 
in great discomfort owing 
to leaking oil. The breezy 
voice of the 6-in. Control 
Officer came down the 
telephone: ‘It’s a won- 
derful sight ; I can count 
nine blazing hulks. The 
ship is just entering a 
large patch of oil.’ To 
which a marine was 
heard to reply: ‘ Yes, 
mate; and we've been 





“BURIAL AT SEA} 31ST OCTOBER, 1943.” 


{.S. ‘ Aurora 


up to our knees in it for the last half-hour!’” 

When the “‘ Aurora’’ was at last badly damaged 
she ‘had not suffered a casualty between Norway 
and the Aegean, and this kind of thing could not go 
on for ever.”” Her Captain Agnew left her a few days 
after she steamed into Alexandria. ‘ During the 
time in which he was in command of ‘ Aurora’ he 


THE COMPANY OF H.M.S. 


“* The Silver Phantom,’ H.M.S. ‘ Aurora’” (reviewed on this page—see also pp. 546-547) has been 
compiled by some dozen members of the ship’s company of H.M. Cruiser “ Aurora,” 
the lower deck. The above photograph, therefore, is the nearest thing to our usual author’s portrait 
and it may well be that some, if not all, of the anonymous authors of the book are included in it. 


‘““ONE THAT MISSED—BUT ONLY JUST”’—DURING H.M.S. 


‘The Silver Phantom,’ 


““ AURORA,” MALTA, I94I. 


mostly members of 


had been responsible, wholly or in part, for sinking 
one cruiser, ten destroyers, three minesweepers or 
armed trawlers, seven landing-craft and twenty-one 
merchant vessels. Nine more destroyers are claimed 
as damaged, and no claims are made for ships hit 
in harbour during bombardments. During this time 
the ship steamed 111,391 miles and fired 4453 rounds 
of 6-in., besides wearing out the 4-in. guns three 
times. She carried out twenty-five bombardments 
at Salerno, eight others against Italian territory, 
four at Pantellaria and Lampedusa, and one each at 
Rhodes and Oran.”’ 

All these things the composite author remembers 
with pride. But he (and there is such a happy 





** AURORA'S” 
DRY-DOCK ORDEAL IN MALTA. 


uniformity of style and outlook in these 
chapters that ‘‘ he ’’ comes naturally) remem- 
bers a lot of little amusing things too. There 
was the bridge in Norway that was so heartily 
shelled at the second time of asking that 
‘“we very much doubt whether even Henry 
J. Kaiser could have undertaken the job 
of rebuilding it under a year.’’ There was 
‘‘the bomb which cheered us a little, as it 
killed a large number of fish,’’ which were 
picked up and consumed. There was the 
trick at Spitzbergen, where the wireless, in 
perfect weather, was kept going telling 
such gloomy tales of fog that “ no German 


recco aircraft appeared during the whole 
operation.’” There was the time at Bone, 
when, with hordes of German prisoners 


lying alongside, ‘‘the Padre unwisely chose 
for fo’c’sle prayers a hymn to the tune 
of the old Austrian national anthem and 
neighbouring prisoners joined in with words 
which do not appear in any English hymn- 
book.”’ 

Such cheerful details are frequent, and 
now and then there is an agreeable obiter 


dictum: as when the modern Service mania 
for initials leads to the remark that Nelson's 
signal to-day would probably appear as ‘“ U.K. 


expects E.M. to D.H.D."" However that may be, the 
fundamentals don’t change and E.M. would doubt- 
less D it, however alphabetically he might be 
addressed. 
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-NEWS FROM GERMANY: 


THE 


V-4; 


AT WORK FOR THEIR CONQUERORS. 


BRITISH TROOPS INSPECTING A V-4 FLYING BOMB—A PILOTED VERSION OF THE TOO-WELL-KNOWN 
DOODLE-BUG-——-FOUND ON A SECRET SITE IN GERMANY. 


Yet another secret German weapon has been uncovered in the occupied Reich. British troops in occupation of an 
Danneberg discovered a well-camouflaged site at Tramm, and on it a new version of the V-1 flying 
version, known as the V-4, is larger than the famous doodle-bug, and was designed to be flown by 

enclosed in a hooded cockpit, which can be seen, in the above photograph, at the rear of the fuselage 
beneath the air intake of 
the jet tube. After flying 
the bomb to its target, 
the pilot was intended to 
bale out as it went into 
a dive. 


NEW BRICKS FOR OLD: BERLIN WOMEN FEEDING RUBBLE INTO A 
MACHINE WHICH CLEANS AND RESTORES BRICKS TO USABLE CONDITION. 


Shortage of labour having made it impossible to manufacture new bricks rapidly enough for the rebuilding 
f Berlin, the Siemens plant produced this ingenious machine. Costing about £375, the machine is mobile, 
can produce new bricks from old at the rate of 1800 an hour, against the maximum of forty bricks an 
which a single worker can clear of mortar by hand. Several machines are already at work. 


CITIZENS OF HAMBURG SAWING UP TREES, WHICH ARE BEING FELLED IN PARKS AND 
GARDENS ON MILITARY GOVERNMENT ORDERS TO PROVIDE WINTER FUEL. 


The first snow of the winter, falling in Europe, has grimly emphasised the lack of fuel for homeless 

ispiaced millions on the Continent. in Hamburg the Military Government has ordered the felling 

t trees in parks and gardens, and immediately a tree comes down a crowd, armed with anything 

hat will chop, saw, or hack, descends like a swarm of locusts upon the tree, reducing it to vanishing 
point in an incredibly short space of time 
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THE GREAT BRONZE STATUE OF A RED ARMY SOLDIER WHICH SURMOUNTS 
THE RUSSIAN MEMORIAL UNVEILED IN BERLIN ON ARMISTICE DAY. 

The Two Minutes Silence was observed in Berlin for the first time on Armistice Day, when an 

impressive monument erected in honour of the Red Army’s victory in the Battle for Berlin, 

and in memory of those who fell, was.unveiled. The monument, erected near the Brandenburg 


Jate, and topped by a great figure of a Red Army man in bronze, was unveiled in the presence 
of American, British, French, and Russian troops. 


GERMAN WOMEN AT WORK WITH THE BRICK-RENOVATING MACIIINE IN 


GERMAN SALT-MINE, WHERE GERMANS ARE HEWING SALT FOR THE CURING 


OF DANISH BACON DESTINED FOR THE PEOPLE OF BRITAIN 


Our photograph was taken in the salt-mine of Hofer, the largest in the British zone, where rock salt 
is hewn and sent to Denmark for the curing of bacon and manufacture of dairy products for shipping 
to Britain to augment our rations. A deep part of this mine was used in 1944 for the production of 
V-1 flying bombs by slave labourers 


Now, with a more peaceful end in view, its production is an 
average of 600 tons of rock salt per day 
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HOMAGE TOG 
TO LAY HiS WREATH ON THE 


ARCHITECT OF VICTORY PAYS 
MR, WINSTON CHURCHILL WALKING 


THE DEAD OF TWO WARS: 
CENOTAPH. 


THE FIRST OCCASION ON WHICH THE HEIR-PRESUMPTIVE HAS A 
TAKEN AN ACTIVE PART IN THE CEREMONY: H.R.H. PRINCESS 
ELIZABETH LAYING HER WREATH ON THE CENOTAPH, 


OF THE FALLEN IN TWO WARS: RELATIVES PLANTING CROSSES 
IN THE FIELD OF REMEMBRANCE AT WESTMINSTER. 


IN MEMORY 


with the two Princesses, attended the 
the Royal Albert Hall. All branches 
the Fourteenth Army, whose detach- 
received the greatest ovation of all. On November I! the dead of two 
commemorated in a ceremony at the Cenotaph, the first to be held 
It was the first time, too, that Prinbess Elizabeth, as Heir-presumptive, 


On November 10 the King and Queen, 
Festival of Empire and Remembrance at 
of the Services were represented, including 
ment 
wars were 
since 1938, 


iS Nov. 17, 1945 


ACROSS THE YEARS TO 1938: HOMAGE 
TO THE DEAD OF TWO. WARS. 


LEAVING AFTER WATCHING THE CEREMONY FROM A WINDOW: 
WITH H.R.H. THE DUCHESS OF ‘KENT. 


H.M, QUEEN MARY 


nee casssnamane cect tnennensnnenceteensenensnetnanenneenestacee prrennenbernmnunneene aaocemneses cnenenaamntenaennns 
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LAYING HIS WREATH-——-THE FIRST COMMEMORATION CEREMONY HELD IN WHITEHALL 


A GENERAL VIEW OF THE SCENE AT THE CENOTAPH, SHOWING H.M. THE KING ; 
SINCE 1938 AND AT WHICH THE WOMEN’S SERVICES WERE REPRESENTED. 
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Per THE FESTIVAL OF EMPIRE AND REMEMBRANCE AT THE ROYAL ALBERT HALL: 
) \, THE SERVICE, CONDUCTED BY CHAPLAINS OF THE THREE SERVICES, IN PROGRESS. 
f \ 


had taken part in the ceremony. Wearing the uniform of a Junior Com- 
mander of the A.T.S., she followed the King in laying a wreath on the Cenotaph. 
The Queen, Queen Mary, Princess Margaret and the Duchess of Kent watched 
the ceremony from a window. Mr. Winston Churchill stood with members of the 
Cabinet, headed by Mr. Herbert Morrison in the absence of the Prime Minister. 
Each of the Service detachments present had its complement of women's auxiliaries 
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AM beginning to-day a series of records 

of divisions in the late war. I must 
emphasise the fact that there is no question 
of the divisions in my list having been picked 
out as the best. The question of individual 
merit is always a difficult and an invidious 
one to answer, and at this period, when the 
records have not been fully opened, it would 
be particularly so.. My aim has been rather 
to give a representative picture of the cam- 
paigns in which the divisions took part, but also to give 
the chief place to British divisions, though there will 
be representatives of those of the Dominions and India. 
If there are more Indian than Dominion divisions, that 
is because there would otherwise not be sufficient attention 


paid to the campaigns in Burma. I trust, therefore, 


that when the series is completed I shall not require 
police protection from those who served in divisions not 
included. If some episode of the “ aftermath of war” 
should appear to call for comment while this serics 
is in progress I may break it off for a week, but 
I shall, in that case, return to it again. 

The First Division heads the list, as is proper. * 
If its story in the late war is in some respects 
less interesting than that of one or two others, it 
has lived up to its great traditions, which are 
ancient as well as distinguished. In the Waterloo 
campaign, when it was commanded by Major- 
General Cooke and its infantry consisted of Mait- 
land’s and Sir J. Byng’s Brigades, it was the 
most British of the British divisions engaged. All 
the others included a brigade of Hanoverians or 
of the King’s German Legion, but the only foreign 
unit attached to the First was a single troop 
of German horse artillery. In the last war it 
formed part of the original expeditionary force 
sent to France, and this was also the case in 
1939, when it crossed the Channel under the 
command of Major-General the Hon. H. R. L. G. 
Alexander. It was to have six more divisional 
commanders in the course of the war: Major- 
General K. A. N. Anderson (who also rose to 
high rank), Major-General E. L. Morris, Major- 
General W. E. Clutterbuck, Major - General 
G. W. R. Templer (later Director of Military 
Government in Germany), Major-General W. R. C. 
Penney, and Major-General C. F. Loewen. It 
was under the command of the _ last-named 
that the division moved to Palestine about a 
year ago. It is in that country 
now, with prospects of an 
uneasy and unwelcome future, 
but one not devoid of interest. 

It has been said, with melan- 
choly truth, that the history of 
one division of the B.E.F. in 
1940 reads like that of another. 
It is in the main a record of 
retreat forced by the collapse 
of another part of the Allied 
front, ending up with the de- 
fence of a perimeter covering 
re-embarkation, The counter- 
attack carried out by the Fifth 
and Fiftieth Divisions provides 
almost the only incident of 
high interest from the divisional 
point of view, though in the 
case of single battalions there 
are incidents which will repay 
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AFTERMATH OF WAR: 
RECORD OF THE FIRST DIVISION. 


By CYRIL FALLS. 


formed part of the Allied expedition to French North 
Africa. 

Though that campaign was relatively short, it was 
gruelling in the extreme. All,the formations which took 
part had some of their units engaged all the time. The 
broken nature of the country, which afforded the enemy 
excellent defensive positions, made the fighting particularly 
trying, and some of the German troops sent across the 
Mediterranean were of the highest quality. The First 
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Some penetration took place, but after fierce 
and confused fighting the position remained 
firmly in the hands of the First Division. 
On the 23rd the division advanced east of 
Mejez, and during the next few davs some 
of the stiffest fighting of the whole struggle 
took place in this region. On May 5 the 
division scored a triumph. It captured the 
height of Jebel Bou Akouaz, which had 
long defied assaults. This was the enemy’s 
last really strong defence in the central part of the 
Tunisian front. Its loss opened the road to Tunis and 
prepared the way for the final assault, which ended in 
the destruction of the Axis armies in North Africa. 

In the Italian campaign the First Division served in 
the Fifth Army, under the command of General Mark 
Clark. In the bold and interesting landing at Anzio, by 
which it was hoped to break the deadlock in front of the 
Cassino position, it was one of the assault divisions. As 
will be only too well remembered, the operation 
proved a disappointment. The Allies were at 
the time unable either to break through the 
Cassino position or break out from their lodge- 
ment at Anzio. With great skill and boldness 
the enemy contrived at the same time to block 
the main Allied advance from the south and to 
concentrate sufficient strength, including armour 
and artillery far superior in weight to that which 
the Allied force at Anzio had been able to 
land, against this threat to his right flank. 
Then, using tactics typically German, he attempted 
to cut the Allied holding in two, as a prelimin- 
ary to breaking it up still further and then 
destroying it bit by bit. At one moment it 
almost looked as though he would succeed, 
and he did drive a very deep wedge into the 
position. In stern defensive fighting of the 
real Waterloo type, the First Division maintained 
its traditions and defied the enemy’s efforts 
to drive it into the sea, though it did not do 
so without heavy loss. The Anzio position 
provided a considerable compensation for the 
early disappointment it had caused. It proved 
of value when the Allies launched their main 














F.-M. SIR H. ALEXANDER. 


ne 13, 
urma, 1942, and C.-in-C., Allied Armies 





1940. Subsequently G.O.C., i F 
served with it until May 


in Italy. 


LT.-GEN. SIR K. A. N. ANDERSON. 


Y 
Commanded First Division from 1938 to $ {| Succeeded Field-Marshal Sir H. Alexander * quring the last davs of Mav the First Division 
* in command of the First Division, and } 4 : 


} |. Became G.O.C.-in-C., First Army, in 1942. 


spring offensive, which cracked the Cassino 
defences and opened up the Liri valley. And 


1941, } took part in the break-out from the Anzio 
position and the junction with the main body 
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— of the Fifth Army. 


* It also took part in the 
great advance northward which 
followed. It was just south-west 
of Rome when American troops 
liberated the capital. In August 
it assisted in the capture of 
Florence and in resisting the 
strong counter-atiicks launched 
by the enemy in the hope of 
recovering the city. A _ great 
victory had been won, but 
again there was some disappoint- 
ment, because it had appeared 
likely to be even more over- 
whelming. Aided by the extra- 
ordinary facilities for defence 
which Italy affords, the enemy 
pulled himself together and once 
more established an organised 








study. The First Division formed 
part of the First Corps, and 
when the Allied wheel into 


in May had been completed, it 
took up its position south of 
Louvain, in the right-centre of ," 
the line, with the Second Division of its own 
corps on its right and the Fourth Division 
of the Second Corps on its left. It was not - 
attacked in strength before the withdrawal to 
the Escaut, which was completed on the night 
of May 18. A_ body of the enemy which 
crossed the river, according to contemporary 
reports, disguised as refugees, was detected and 
driven out with the bayonet. By the afternoon 
of the 23rd. the division was back in the 
region of Roubaix; the next move left it 
facing southward on the Lys, west of Armen- 
tiéres. During the 27th the withdrawal into 
the Dunkirk perimeter began, the position 
allotted to the First Division being on the 
Canal de=Ja Colme, east of Bergues. 

On the evening of May 31 Major-General 
Alexander took over command of the First 
Corps, which was to provide the final rearguard, 
his place in command of the First Division \. 





LT.-GEN. SIR E. L. MORRIS. 


Divisional commander from May 1941 
Belgium after the German attack , toNovember 18, 1941. He was Chief of the 
General Staff, India, from 1942 to 1944, and 
Director, Staff Duties, War Office, 1939-40. 
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resistance. During September 
m r = the First Division fought a long 
| MAJ..GEN. W. E. CLUTTERBUCK. [|  MAJ..GEN. G. W. R. TEMPLER. { series of actions, crossing the 
} Commanded the First Division from | Held the divisional command from | Sieve and taking Borgo Lorenzo 
, November 1941 to August 11, 1943. | August to October 14, 1943. Was men- on the r2th, La Faggeta on 

\ - ; 4 
Commanded the Ist Royal Scots | tioned in aes Se qpeatens ” the 21st, and Marradi and 
PY Fusiliers, sit o& joao Balazzuloa on the 25th. In the 
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"hi last week of the month it was 


engaged in heavy fighting in the area of 
Monte Carnevalle. Early in October it entered 
the bloodiest battle it had fought since the 
days of Anzio. The objective was Monte Cecco. 
It was not impossible to get troops on to it, 
but almost impossible to hold it, and it 
changed hands time after time. On the 8th, how- 
ever, the 1st Duke of Wellington's reached the 
summit and succeeded in establishing there 
firmly two of its own companies and one of 
the K.S.L.I. This time the Germans did not 
get Monte Cecco back. The last part of the year, 
before the division was sent to Palestine, was 
occupied by attempts to break through and join 
hands with the Eighth Army in the area of 
Faenza and Bologna. They were finally successful 
and let the Allies into the great plain of the 
Po; but that was after the First Division had 
left the scene. 

It was not uncommon to send divisions which 








being taken temporarily by Brigadier M. B. 
Beckwith-Smith Hitherto this division, try- , 
ing time as it had endured, had not been °' 


involved in the heaviest fighting, but now i sioned in the Royal Engineers in 1914, 
the Germans made strenuous efforts to break | but transferred to R. Signals in 1921 


the last defences, On June 1 the First Division 
was forced back about a_ thousand = yards 
north of the canal, but there it held on while the 


re-embarkation continued. It thus had the honour 
of being among the last to cover the withdrawal 
from Dunkirk. Back in England, it was reorganised 


as quickly as possible and prepared for the task of 
resisting the invasion which appeared probable. The 
British victory in the Battle of Britain put an end 
for the time being to German hopes of accomplishing 
this, and in the following summer the enemy threw 
his main strength against Russia. The First Division 
had a long spell at home until, at the end of 1942, it 


MAJ.-GEN. W. R. C. PENNEY. 


Was divisional commander from October 
1943 to July 24, 1944. Was commis- - 
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Division was not in at the beginning, but it took a 
prominent part later on, especially in the last fighting. 
Amid various actions, mostly on a comparatively small 
scale, that which took place on the night of April 20, 1943, 
deserves mention, The enemy was aware that an 
armoured force was concentrating in the area of the town 
of Mejez el Bab and the heights of Bou Arada—it was, 
indeed, the concentration for the final Allied offensive. 
He therefore launched a strong spoiling attack with 
infantry of the Hermann Goering Division and over sixty 
tanks, mostly belonging to his Tenth Panzer Division. 


MAJ.-GEN. C. F. LOEWEN. 


. : \ 
adil reo . " nee 2 Sy tee } they could refit and absorb their reinforcements 


W. R. C. Penney. Commissioned, 1918, | 
at the R.M.C., Kingston, Canada ; 


had suffered heavily in the various Mediterranean 
, campaigns to Palestine, Syria, or Lebanon, where 


in a reasonably good climate and—but this was in 
earlier days—provide an obstacle to a_ possible 
German incursion through Turkey. The troops 
of the First Division must have expected to 
return to the firing-line, but in fact the war ended before 
they were again called upon. The more spectacular 
incidents of the war, with the exception perhaps of the 
storm of Jebel Bou Akouaz, did not come the way of the 
First Division, but it performed good, steady service 
throughout. The old hands still remaining with it must 
have got used by now to steep-sided rocky hills over 
hanging deep-cut and winding water-courses, the type 
of country in which it will have to operate should affairs 
in that country deteriorate. We may hope that it wll 
have better luck than this would imply 
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THE 
WORLD'S 
GREATEST 
MAN -HUNT : 
ROBOT 
MACHINES 

WHICH © 
DISCOVER 
GERMAN 

WAR © 
CRIMINALS. 
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GIRLS OPERATING ROBO IKE MACHINES IN PARIS WHICH SORT THE ‘““ WANTED” SHEETS OF ADOLF HITLER AND EVA BRAUN, IN THE FILES OF 
7,500,000 IDENTITY RDS AND UNEARTH WAR CRIMINALS. “* CROWCASS ”" (CENTRAL REGISTRY OF WAR CRIMINALS AND SECURITY SUSPECTS) IN PARIS. 


CROWCASS GIRL ASSISTANT—A PARISIAN BORN OF THE DETENTION REPORT SHEET OF HERMANN GOERING IN ‘FRENCH CLERKS CHECKING ‘“ WANTED" LISTS 
RUSSIAN PARENTS—-SEARCHING ONE OF THE MANY FILES THE ‘‘CROWCASS”’ FILES. THE REGISTRY IS OPERATING COMPLETION FOR DISTRIBUTION TO P.O.W. CAMPS, WHERI 
OF THE REGISTRY, NOW OPERATING IN PARIS. FROM THE FORMER BANK OF INDO-CHINA IN PARIS. WAR CRIMINALS ARE OFTEN UNEARTHED 


UNDER 


CLERKS CHECKING INCOMING P.O.W. CAMP INFORMATION SHEETS AGAINST THE A CLERK CHECKING THE KARL DOENITZ PAGE BEFORE HER ARE IDENTITY SHEETS 


CLASSIFIED DETAILS OF “WANTED " CRIMINALS IN THEIR OWN BOOKS OF STREICHER, LEY, RIBBENTROP, DOENITZ, KEITEL, FUNK, AND GOERING 


The elaborate interior of 53, Rue des Mathurins, Paris, in which the Bank of Indo-China to that used by our own War Office for the facilitation of the demobilisation scheme 
formerly conducted its business, now houses the ‘ Crowcass "' organisation—the Central Intricate, robot-like machines are then set to the card of a particular *' wanted war 
Registry of War Criminals and Security Suspects. The files which “‘ Crowcass "’ has assembled criminal, and when cards of German prisoners or civilians are then fed into the machine 
here contain exhaustive details of upwards of 7,500,000 German prisoners of war and it automatically ejects those which match the characteristics of the ‘ wanted "' man or 
civilians, and these details are recorded on cards by a system of punched holes similar woman. By this means, many criminals have been uncovered and handed ver 
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DURING VICTORY CELEBRATIONS AT HONGKONG: THE GUARD OF HONOUR PRESENTING 
ARMS BEFORE THE VEILED CENOTAPH, DURING THE PLAYING OF THE NATIONAL ANTHEM. 


Hongkong celebrated its official Victory Day on October 9. The day coincided with the celebration of 
the Chinese Festival of the “Double Tenth ’’—on which the foundation of the Republic thirty-four years 
ago is recalled—and, as one of our pictures shows, a Chinese procession took part, carrying Allied flags 
and a portrait of the Generalissimo, Chiang Kai-shek. The Commander-in-Chief, Admiral Harcourt, led 
the ceremony at the Cenotaph. 
Officers and men of the Royal Navy, 
Royal Marines, Commandos and 


R.A.F. formed the Guard of Honour 
and a Royal Marine band was 
P 


A LIVING MEMORIAL OF THE LIBERATION : A TREE 
PLANTED IN THE JEAN jaurRES CIRCUS IN PARIS. 


In the Jean-Jaurés Circus, which has been lately renamed after 

Stalingrad, Paris saw an interesting ceremony when a tree was 

planted before an audience of veterans of the wars of 1914-18 and 

1939-45, ex-prisoners, deportees and Maquisards (or men of the 
“ Resistance '’), to commemorate the Liberation. 


Smith, with Lady Dorman 


consisting of 


GENERAL DE GAULLE 
THE DECISION or 


(FROWT ROW, THIRD 
THR CONSTITUENT 


On November 6, France's fateful task of remoylding its future began. The Chamber at its first 
meeting was crowded and the atmosphere was charged with expectancy. General de Gaulle, seen for 
the first time in public in civilian clothes, left the residence of the President with the Acting President 
of the Chamber and proceeded to the Chamber between rows of guards and to the roll of drums. He 
was received with great acclamation and took his place with his ministers on the front row of the 


FROM LEFT, 
ASSEMBLY. 


IN CIVILIAN 
CLOCKWISE) 


CLOTHES, 
AWAITING 


THE GOVERNOR OF BURMA, SIR REGINALD DORMAN SMITH, 
GREETING PROMINENT BURMANS ON HIS RETURN TO RANGOON, 


His Excellency the Governor of Burma, Sir Reginald Dorman 
i mith, 
October 16. Among those who met them were Lieut.-General Sir 
M. Stopford and Air Marshal Sir 

council for Burma has been recently appointed, 
five Burmese, 
representatives and two British members. 


THE FOURTH REPUBLIC 
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HONGKONG, BURMA AND PARIS: 
CELEBRATIONS AND FRESH STARTS. 


FLAGS OF THE ALLIES 
AND A_ PORTRAIT OF 
CHIANG KAI-SHEK CAR- 
RIED BY A_ CHINESE 
PROCESSION DURING 
HONGKONG’S DAY OF 
VICTORY CELEBRATION. 


REINSTATED WITH HIS CHARGER IN 
DURING 


KING EDWARD VII. 
THE PLACE EDOUARD SEPT, AFTER CONCEALMENT 
THE OCCUPATION. 
The equestrian statue of King Edward VII.—for whom Parisians 
feel a special affection—has once more returned to its usual site, 
the Place Edouard Sept, a quiet spot between the Opera and the 
Madeleine. It is said, in order to prevent destruction of the statue 
a committee of Parisians had it removed and safely hidden. 


arrived at Rangoon on 


H. Saunders. An executive 


three minority 


VIEW OF THE FRENCH CONSTITUENT ASSEMBLY, 
GATHERED FOR ITS GREAT TASK OF REFRAMING THE CONSTITUTION. 


After an introductory speech by M. Cuttoli, the acting President, General de Gaulle's 
letter of resignation was read. This constituted the ending of the Provisional Government and the 
beginning of the Fourth Republic, with its task of re-making the Constitution. Three days later, 
however, no Government had yet been formed; and agreement between Socialists, Communists and 
M.R.P. (the Catholic Left) had not yet been reached. 


TAKING SHAPE: A GENERAL 


semi-circle 
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LIBERATED MALAYA: IN THE RUBBER 
PLANTATIONS; BIG STOCKS OF TIN. 


ne ummm mannii . Se Sc it oneuannneeenconene sean 
i PART OF A. RUBBER PLANTATION IN MALAYA CUT DOWN BY THE JAPANESE, PROBABLY h RUBBER-TREES IN GOOD CONDITION IN ONE 
? WITH THE INTENTION OF CONVERTING THE LAND TO AGRICULTURAL PURPOSES. OF WHICH IT IS ESTIMATED THAT LESS THAN 5 PER CENT. ARE DESTROYED. 
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SENIOR British officer, 
who made a tour of 
Malaya soon after its libera- 
tion from the Japanese, 
brought back an encouraging 
report. In Northern Malaya 
alone he found at least 
6000 tons of rubber and 
1200 tons of tin ready for 
export, together with con- 
siderable stocks of rice 
accumulated by the Japanese 
Army in preparation for a 
siege. At Penang, where 
our photograph of part of 
a big stock of captured tin 
was taken, the officer re- 
ported that conditions— 
that was in September— 
were quickly returning to 
normal, with five banks 
opened, electricity and water 
supplies functioning, and 
the hospital working with 
enough medical supplies for 
a year. Since then it has 
been stated that by the end 
of this month 25,000 tons 
of rubber of former Japanese 
stocks will be on its way to 
this country and to the 
United States. Latest 
estimates put the rubber 
captured in Malaya at 
50,000 tons; and rubber 
experts and planters have 
expressed themselves as 
pleasantly surprised by 
the good condition of the 
rubber - trees, machinery, 


di ; N AERIAL VIEW OF ONE OF THE BIG MALAYAN RUBBER 
and buildings in general. sean : 


PLANTATIONS, WITH AN AREA IN THE FOREGROUND 
CONVERTED BY THE JAPANESE TO AGRICULTURAL USES. 
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ANOTHER AREA OF FELLED RUBBER-TREES. MALAYA’'S RUBBER PLANTATIONS COVER 


8 AREA OF SOME THREE-AND-A-HALF MILLION ACRES, MOSTLY STILL STANDING, 


, AN R.A.F SENTRY GUARDING PART OF HUGE STOCKS OF TIN. CAPTURED FROM 
5 THE JAPANESE, STACKED IN PENANG, WHICH [8S QUICKLY RETURNING TO NORMAIT 
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The title ‘‘ The Silver Phantom" was the name earned by the cruiser H.M.S. 
Aurora" for her lightning attacks on the Italian Fleet when serving in 1941 in 
the Mediterranean, in ‘‘ Force K,"’ with her sister-ship ‘‘ Penelope’ and the 
destroyers ‘‘ Lance"’ and “ Lively."’ To quote from the book (recently published 
and reviewed on page 538 of this issue) which her company have compiled of her 
exploits up to the spring of 1944; We were the Phantom in the Italian Press 
and ‘Penelope’ the Shadow. So ‘ Aurora,’ whom the Ancient Greeks reckoned 
to be the Goddess of Dawn, became the Ghost ot Dawn; and ever since the 


“THE SILVER 
| 


at about this period of 
This cruiser 


name has stuck.’’ Our painting shows the “ Aurora” 
her history, before she was fitted with her later tripod masts. 
‘ Aurora" is the eighth ship to bear the name in the Royal Navy. She was 
commissioned in November 1937, and carries an armament of six 6-in. guns, 
eight 4-in. dual-purpose guns and six torpedo tubes, and during the course of the 
war has been crowded with the usual “ other devices."’ In the early part of the 
war she was almost continuously at sea, in convoy work and at Narvik. She 
later visited Spitzbergen and took part in the battle of the North Cape. In 
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October 1941 she joined “ Force K,"" and it was during this service in the 
Mediterranean that the brilliant exploits, which won her the name of the “ Silver 
Phantom,"’ were done. Later, she was in service during the North African landings. 
her main activities being at Oran; and as the tide of battle approached closer to 
Italy, ‘‘ Aurora "’ went with it and saw service at Pantellaria, Sicily and Salerno. 
Later, she suffered some damage in the Agean: and it is at this point that the 
book her company have written concludes. During this time, under the command 
of Captain Agnew, C.B., C.R.V.O., D.S.O., R.N., she had been responsible, 


TURNER 
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wholly or in part, for sinking one cruiser, ten destroyers three minesweepers or 
armed trawlers, seven landing-craft and twenty-one merchant vessels, steaming 
111,391 miles and three times wearing out her 4-in. guns. Later, under the com- 
mand of Captain G. Barnard, C.B.E.. D.S.O.. R.N., ‘she took part in the 
bombardment of Toulon during the invasion of Southern France and, with ‘' Ajax" 
and “ Black Prince,’ in the force that went to the liberation of Greece in 
October 1944. A similar painting of her sister-ship ‘ Penelope" (lost during 
the Nettuno beach-head action) appeared in our issue of March 18, 1944 
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“HAMLET” WITHOUT THE PRINCE. 


THE RED ARMY ON PARADE IN MOSCOW ON THE TWENTY-EIGHTH ANNIVERSARY OF THE 
REVOLUTION : SEARCHLIGHT AND MORTAR UNITS BEFORE THE MOSCOW HOTEL, 





‘WE TOO SHALL HAVE ATOMIC ENERGY”: M. MOLOTOV SPEAKING ON THE EVE OF THE 
ANNIVERSARY CELEBRATIONS; (LEFT BACKGROUND) MARSHAL ZHUKOV 
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RUSSIAN INFANTRY IN RED SQUARE, MOSCOW, IN THE ANNIVERSARY OF THE REVOLUTION 
PARADE, WHEN GENERAL ANTONOV TOOK THE SALUTE IN STALIN'S ABSENCE. 


For the first time for many years Marshal Stalin was absent from the celebrations of the anniversary of 
the October Revolution. On the eve of the celebrations, on November 6, M. Molotov addressed a meeting 
and surveyed the course of international events since the war. He said that the safeguarding of peace 
had nothing in common with an armaments race, the failure of the Foreign Ministers’ Conference was not 
fatal and that Russia too would have atomic energy. He ended, “ Long live our great leader, the great 
Stalin!"’, and tremendous applause followed. Marshal Stalin was not, however, present at the annual 
military parade on the following day and the crowds are stated to have been silent in surprise. General 
Antonov took the salute and also addressed the parade. For an hour and a half troops marched across 
the Square, which was decorated with huge portraits of Lenin and Stalin. First came Red Army officers 
with drawn sabres, followed by infantry, cavalry, mechanised cavalry, tanks, parachutists, motor-cyclists, 
Katushkas (rocket guns), mechanised infantry, A-A. detachments, sailors and officer cadets. 


Nov. 17, 1945 


THE LORD MAYOR’S SHOW. 


On November 9 the Lord Mayor’s Show regained much of its old glory, and a mile-long procession 
attended the Lord Mayor (Sir Charles Davis) on his progress from the Guildhall to the Law Courts. 
It was not, however, so much of a show as a wartime parade. The colour of ancient days was 
recovered only in the detachments of Yeomen Warders and the pikemen of the Honourable Artillery 
Company. For the first time in history all the five regiments privileged to march through the City of 
London with drums beating, colours flying and bayonets fixed—the Grenadier Guards, the Buffs, 
the Royal Fusiliers, the Royal Marines and the Honourable Artillery Company—celebrated that 
privilege together. Also for the first time in history an A.T.S. band took part in the procession. 
Among others taking part were women of the auxiliary services and V.A.D., British Legion, cadet 
services, soldiers, sailors and airmen from the Dominions headed by a Royal Canadian Air Force 
band, and—welcomed by a special cheer from the crowds along the route—a party of Indian soldiers. 


FOR THE FIRST TIME IN HISTORY: THE BAND OF THE A.T.S. MARCHING IN THE LORD 
MAYOR’S PROCESSION TO THE LAW COURTS. 


GRACE BEFORE MEAT: THE SCENE BEFORE THE LORD MAYOR'S LUNCHEON. 
(CENTRE) THE LORD MAYOR (SIR CHARLES DAVIS), WITH MR. ATTLEE ON HIS LEFT. 
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A COLOURFUL SECTION OF THE LORD MAYOR'S SHOW: YEOMEN WARDERS OF THE 
TOWER OF LONDON, FOLLOWED BY PIKEMEN OF THE HONOURABLE ARTILLERY COMPANY. 
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606°25 M.P.H.: THE AIR 
THE METEORS AND 
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BREAKING THE WORLD’S AIR SPEED RECORD: THE GLOSTER METEOR IV. ‘“‘ BRITANNIA,” 


PILOTED BY GROUP-CAPTAIN 


H. J. WILSON, 


DURING THE 606 M.P.H. RECORD FLIGHT. 


RUNNER-UP TO THE RECORD: 


THE YELLOW-PAINTED GLOSTER METEOR IV. IN WHICH 


MR. ERIC GREENWOOD AVERAGED 


603 M.P.H. AT HERNE BAY. 


THE FASTEST AIRCRAFT IN THE WORLD: THE GLOSTER METEOR IV. “BRITANNIA,’’ WHICH, PILOTED BY GROUP-CAPTAIN H. J. WILSON, SET UP THE WORLD'S AIR SPEED RECORD 
OF 606°25 M.P.H. AT HERNE BAY ON NOVEMBER 7. THE FOUR LAP SPEEDS WERE 604, 608, 602 AND 611 M.P.H. 


. 


oo | 
MR. ERIC GREENWOOD 
PILOT OF “* BRITANNIA.” 


THE WORLD'S FASTEST AIRCRAFT: A MECHANIC BEING (R.) 


COWLING TO ADJUST THE ENGINE OF THE 


SERVICING 
INTO THE 


THE RECORD-HOLDER 
f 
{L.), 


PUSHED 
GLOSTER METEOR 


THE RUNNER-UP CONGRATULATING 
SHAKING HANDS WITH GROUP-CAPTAIN WILSON 


HEAD-FIRST 
** BRITANNIA.” 
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m.p.h. is the highest speed ever recorded at sea-level. Later in the day, 
Eric Greenwood, flying the yellow-painted Gloster Meteor EE 455, also attempted 
the record, and with laps of 599, 608, 598 and 607 m.p.h. reached an average of 
603 m.p.h The official timings exactly reversed the results worked out by the earlier 
provisional timings. Group-Captain Wilson is a test pilot of the Royal Aircraft 
Establishment, Mr. Greenwood of the Gloster Aircraft Company 


On November 7 the world’s air speed record of 4692 m.p.h. (set up at Augsburg by 
a Messerschmitt 109 in April 1939) was decisively beaten at Herne Bay by British 
pilots in British "planes. Flying the Gloster Meteor IV. named “ Britannia" (powered 
by two Rolls-Royce Derwent V. jet-propulsion engines), Group-Captain H. J. Wilson 
covered the four laps of the three-kilometre course in lap speeds of 604, 608, 602 and 
611 m.p.h., making an average speed for the course of 60625 m.p.h. His lap of 
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MASSIVE ENGINEERING SCHEMES IN WHICH THE 


Scientists familiar with the convulsive forces released by the splitting of the atom 
of Uranium 235 have suggested. on more than one recent occasion, that the tremendous 
power thus available to mankind could be used for gigantic engineering projects 
hitherto considered commercially impracticable. To appreciate the vast poten 
tialities of the split atom in work this nature it only necessary to recall 
the statement that | Ib. of Uranium 235, split at uncontrolled speed, is equal to the 


of is 


FORCE OF THE SPLIT ATOM COULD ACCOMPLISH 


explosive force of 1000 tons of T.N.T. In view of the ease with which explosive 
material of hitherto unknown power could thus be transported to inaccessible parts 
of the earth, it has even been suggested that mankind now has in its hands the means 
to implement Isaiah's prophecy that “‘ the desert shall rejoice, and blossom as the 
rose."" To accomplish this apparent miracle, atomic power, as envisaged our 
drawings, could transform great desert tracts into a landscape of hills and craters 
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G. H. Davis, WITH EXPERT CO-OPERATION 
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VAST AREAS OF THE EARTHS SURFACE ARE NOW 
PRODUC DESE! 


THESE WASTELANDS, IN COURSE OF TIME, TO 


FERTILE COUNTRY. 


HILL THROWN UP 
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THE ATOMIC EXPLOSIVE 
REQUIRED TO FORM 
EACH OF THESE HILLS 
ANO CRATERS WOULD BE 
APPROXIMATELY 

410 INCHES SQUARE. 
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INSTANTANEOUS UPHEAVALS WHICH 


WOULD 


enabling lakes to be formed, irrigation canals to be constructed. and vast unpro- 
ductive areas to be made into agricultural lands Any such projects would almost 
certainly be first directed to those great areas of Australia and America where the 
‘dust bowls" are rapidly swallowing up farming and grazing country and even 
engulfing whole settlements. Nearer home. one obvious example of the use of atomic 
power to accomplish instantaneously work which would involve years of work by 


INVOLVE YEARS OF WORK BY 





NORMAL METHODS. 


normal engineering methods, is the blasting into being of huge earthwork barrages 
te form the ready-made foundation of dams for municipal and nationa! reservoirs 
This work would be made possible by the fact that nuclear force could be so con 
trolled and directed that experts would be able to blow off the top of a mountai 
in such a manner that the débris would fall in the required line of the dam 
with a resultant saving of months of costly preliminary work 


| 


MANKIND. 
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ROYAL VISIT 





TO ASSIST AMERICA’S EIGHTH VICTORY LOAN DRIVE: SPECIAL BULLET-PROOF CARS, 
FORMERLY BELONGING TO HITLER AND GOERING, TO TOUR THE UNITED STATES. 
The cars shown above were formerly the property of Hitler and Gcering and were found by the U.S. 
101st Airborne Division at Berchtesgaden. Although both are custom-built 1943 Mercedes-Benz, each 
car is provided with }-in. thickness of armour plate and 2-in. bullet-proof glass. They will tour America 
during the eighth Victory Loan Drive, providing an interesting sidelight on the trust the German 
leaders had in their people. Gcering’s car (left) is powered with 180-h.p. and Hitler’s is 160-h.p. 
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‘““OLD FAITHFUL,’’ THE CAR USED BY FIELD-MARSHAL MONTGOMERY THROUGHOUT 
THE NORTH AFRICAN AND ITALIAN CAMPAIGNS, ON VIEW TO THE PUBLIC, 


TO BIRMINGHAM, 


AND NEWS ITEMS OF INTEREST. 


AN OUTRAGE WHICH SHOWED EVIDENCE OF VERY CAREFUL PLANNING: THE WRECKED 
SIGNAL-BOX AT LYDDA, PALESTINE, WHERE A BRITISH SOLDIER WAS KILLED. 
On the night of October 31 armed Jews carried out a large-scale attack on the Palestine railway system. 
The line was blown up or cut in over twenty places, and there was an organised full-scale attack on the 
station and sidings at Lydda. The locomotive shed was set on fire and the signal-box was blown up. One 
British soldier and one Palestinian policeman were killed and others wounded. A train and three engines 
were badly damaged. 


“LITTLE DAVID” WITH ITS GOLIATH OF A SHELL WEIGHING 3650 LB.! AN AMERICAN 
MORTAR OF 35°9-IN. CALIBRE WHICH WAS SPECIALLY DESIGNED FOR USE IN THE 
EVENT OF AN INVASION OF JAPAN. 


The historic car which carried Field-Marshal Sir Bernard Montgomery through his North African and Italian 
campaigns can now be seen by the public on exhibition at Devonshire House, Piccadilly. Known as “ Old 
Faithful,” this 27-h.p. Humber was presented to the Rootes Group by the War Office as “a memento of the good 
service rendered by Humber cars during the period of the war.” “ Old Faithful’ has covered over 50,000 miles 


on war service. 


THE ROYAL VISIT TO BIRMINGHAM: H.M. THE KING INSPECTING A GUARD OF HONOUR MOUNTED 
BY THE ROYAL WARWICKSHIRE REGIMENT OUTSIDE THE COUNCII HOUSE IN VICTORIA SQUARE, 


On November 7 the King and uemn visited Birmingham to thank the people for the contribution 
made by the city to vietory “ey spent nearly five hours inspecting municipal buildings, and on 
a ten-mile tour of the inner area of the city. They visited first the Accident Hospital and 
Rehabilitation Centre, which was opened to deal with the increase in accidents during the war 
years, particularly among those unaccustomed to factory life. From there they went to the 
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IN THE TOWN HALL, BIRMINGHAM: H.M. THE KING REPLYING TO THE 
CITY'S FORMAL WELCOME EXTENDED BY THE LORD MAYOR. 


Municipal Hospital to inspect nurses assembled from the voluntary and municipal hospitals and 
nursing associations, together with wounded Service patients. At the Council House nearly 200 
poonte were presented to their Majesties, including the Bishop of Birmingham, the President of the 
ree Church Council, and Birmingham's thirteen Members of Parliament. At the Town Hall the 
Lord Mayor extended the city’s formal welcome to their Majesties. 
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PROFESSOR J. D. COCKCROFT, F.R.S. 
At present in Canada, supervising atomic energy 
research work, Professor J. D. Cockcroft has 
been appointed Director of the Didcot Atomic 
Energy Station. During the war he headed 
radar research. A adie Cambridge physicist, 
he is forty-eight and a Yorkshireman. 
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MR. MAURICE GORHAM. 
Mr. Maurice Gorham has been recently appointed 
to take charge of the B.B.C.’s Television Service 
when it is restarted. He was educated at Stony- 
hurst and Balliol College, Oxford, and joined the 
B.B.C. in June 1926 as Assistant Editor of the 
“ Radio Times.” 
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THREE GENERATIONS OF ROYAL LADIES REMEMBERED THE FALLEN OF TWO WARS 
AS THEY LOOKED DOWN ON THE SCENE OF THE ARMISTICE DAY CEREMONY. 
ae The Queen, with Princess Margaret on her right, watched the “= Day ceremony in Whitehall 

from a_window in the Home On her left are he Duchess of Kent and Princess 

LIEUT.-GEN. SIR A. CUNNINGHAM. Alice, a of Athlone. All of them were in black except Dias Margaret, who wore blue. As 

Lieut.-General Sir Alan Cunningham, at present King and Princess Elizabeth placed wreaths at the base of the Cenotaph, during 
G.O.C., Eastern Command, has been appointed the first Remembrance Day service for seven years. 
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High Commissioner and C.-in-C. for Palestine aves ssn nena vost : 
and High Commissioner for Transjordan, in suc- \ 
cession to Field-Marshal Lord Gort, V.C. He is 

a brother of Admiral Lord Cunningham. 
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FIELD-MARSHAL VON MACKENSEN. 
Field-Marshal von Mackensen, a symbolical figure 
in the German Army, died on November 8, aged 
ninety-five. His victories on the Eastern front 
in the 1914-18 War and his habit of appearing 
on ceremonial occasions in full-dress uniform 

made him universally known. 


YOUNGEST GENERAL IN 
TRIED AT AURICH, 


BRIGADE-FUHRER MEYER, 
THE GERMAN ARMY, TO BE 
Brigade-Fihrer Kurt Meyer, wearing an issue suit of under- 
wear and overalls, being led to his cell at Aurich, Germany, 
after his arrival by air from England. There he will await trial 
by a Canadian military court on a charge of cold-bloodedly 
shooting forty-eight Canadian prisoners of war after the D-Day 
landing in Normandy. 


LORD GORT, RETIRING HIGH COMMISSIONER FOR 
PALESTINE, WELCOMED ON RETURN. 


Lord Gort, V.C., who recently resigned from the post of High 
Commissioner for Palestine and Transjordan on account of ill- 
health, arrived by air from Malta, where he had broken his 
on November 6. On arrival at Blackbush Airfield, 

near Camberley, he was greeted by his son-in-law (left) and 
daughter (right), Lord and Lady De L’Isle and Dudley. } next February. 
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; MR. F. J. "BURROW $, GOVERNOR-DESIGNATE OF BENGAL, 
HIS WIFE AT THEIR ROSS-ON-WYE HOME, 

Mr. F. J. Burrows, a Herefordshire railway checker and until the end of last 

year for three years president of the National Union of Railwaymen, has been 
{ appointed Governor of Bengal in succession to Mr. R. G. y, to date from 
He is the first Socialist to be appointed to an Indian Governor- 
bie appointment carries a salary 

£9000 a year. 








GENERAL O’'DWYER. 
General William O’Dwyer (Democrat) } | THE PRIME MINISTER GREETED BY MR, 
was elected Mayor of New York with a AND MR. BYRNES (CENTRE) ON HIS ARRIVAL 


total of about 1,100,000 votes. On 
The first meeting between Mr. Attlee and President Truman took place at the White 


January | he will succeed Mr. La Guardia, : 
Federal Supreme Court, had assumed the Presidential powers in Rio de Janeiro to become the hundredth Mayor of New House, Washington, on November 10. Mr. Byrnes was there also, and the British 
and Canadian Ambassadors and Admiral Leahy. On November I! Mr. Attlee 


General Gdes Monteiro, in a proclamation issued “ in the name of the armed classes,” | York. An Irishman, he began to make 

declared that President Vargas, President of the Brazilian Republic for the past } a name for himself in 1940 when appointed began his conversations with President Truman on board a Government yacht 

eleven years, was handing over power to Dr. Linhares “ to avoid major trouble District Attorney The conversations will seek to estimate what chances there are of the international! 
from political motives.” isation of atomic energy and by what methods these chances can be improved 


3% 


WHO HAS TAKEN OVER PRESIDENTIAL DUTIES } 
GENERAL GOES MONTEIRO. 


TRUMAN (LEFT) 
IN WASHINGTON 


DR. JOSE LINHARES (R.), 


IN BRAZIL, BEING CONGRATULATED BY 
On October 30 it was announced that Dr. José Linhares, President of the Brazilian 
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‘8 THIS IS MY OWN, MY NATIVE LAND!”: THE QUIET ENGLISH COUNTRYSIDE. 





TORKESEY CASTLE, SHROPSHIRE : A FORTIFIED MANOR HOUSE DATING FROM THE 
THIRTEENTH CENTURY AND A RELIC OF TURBULENT DAYS ALONG THE WELSH BORDER. 





HUILT IN 18514 BY HENRY DORFLL THE HIGHEST WINDMILL IN KENT, AT CRANBROOK, 
WHICH WAS ONCE A CENTRE OF THE FLEMISH CLOTH-WEAVING INDUSTRY. 


On November 6, Sir Stephen Tallents opened an exhibition of photographs at the 
Ilford Gallery, High Holborn. Called simply “ England — Seen by Val Doone," the 
exhibition serves te remind those of us whose travelling was restricted by war conditions 
that we live on an island whose quiet beauty has an appeal which compares 
favourably with the landscape of other lands Most men, and women, who have 
secon service abroad have carried with them some particular memory of the English 


Photographs by Val Doone. 


SPRING IN KENT’: A BEAUTIFULLY COMPOSED PHOTOGRAPH TAKEN IN 4 COUNTY 
NOW WELL KNOWN -TO THOUSANDS OF MEN IN THE SERVICES. 


A WEST COUNTRY BEAUTY SPOT ONCE NOTED AS A HAUNT OF PRIVATEERS 
AND SMUGGLERS: THE CORNISH FISHING VILLAGE OF POLPERRO. 


countryside, and those who have returned may find among the photographs on exhibition 
the very landscape which has meant so much to them. To quote Sir Walter Scott 

Breathes there the man, with soul so dead, Who never to himself hath said. 
This is my own, my native land!"' “ Val Doone” is a partnership of photographers 
who, as will be seen from the photographs we illustrate, are masters of their craft 
in what is, perhaps, the most difficult of all branches of photography. They do not 
Continued opposite 
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“WEST COUNTRY HARVEST" : 


Continued.} 

seek to evolve a “ per- 
sonal style,” their sole 
interest being the por- 
trayal of their subject 
in its own particular 
truth. Stokesey Castle, 
in Shropshire, dates from 
the thirteenth century 


‘ 


and is probably the 
oldest fortified manor 
house in England. 
“Spring in Kent” is 


a perfectly composed 
study in a county which 
became familiar to many 
Servicemen during the 
years of threatened in- 
vasion. The windmill at 
Cranbrook was built in 
1814 and the town was 
once a centre of the cloth- 
weaving industry, intro- 
duced there by Flemings 
under Edward Iii., 
and later it became 
a focal point for smug- 
glers in Georgian times. 
The study of Polperro 
reveals all the charm of 
this Cornish fishing vil- 
lage. ‘* West Country 
Harvest’ is Cornish 
landscape rather dif- 
ferent in feeling; it was 
photographed near 
Pelynt. Shakespeare's 

(Continued oppossie. 
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ONE OF THE OLDEST BRIDGES IN ENGLAND, ACROSS THE AVON AT PERSHORE, IN THE VALE OF EVESHAM. 
Photographs by Val Doone. 





A CORNISH LANDSCAPE NEAR PELYNT, EXPRESSING ALL THE CHARM OF WELL-FARMED, ROLLING COUNTRY AND A CONTRAST TO THE RUGGED COASTLINE. 


Continued.) 
country is 
by ‘ Pershore Bridge’ 

one of the _ oldest 
bridges in England, 
across the Avon at 
Pershore, in the Vale of 
Evesham. Records of it 
go back to 1290 A.D. 
Besides the pootographs 
reproduced hvwre and on 


represented 


other pages tie ex- 
hibition includes photo- 
graphs taken in the 
following counties: 
Berkshire, Suffoix, Cum- 


berland, Hampshire, 
Northumberland, 
Gloucestershire, Somer- 
setshire, Essex, York- 
shire, Oxfordshire and 
Buckinghamshire. They 
show the English 


countryside in its infinite 
variety, and its beauty 
is brought out and em- 
phasised in the prints 
with feeling and a tech- 
nical skill which lends 
additional interest to the 
pictures. ‘* Val Doone” 
are the authors of * This 
Other Eden,”’ which has 
been described as “an 
exceedingly valuable his 
torical record of Britain 
to-day and a remarkable 
tribute to her people."’ 
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IN THE HEART OF DARTMOOR AND NOTED FOR DEVON’S MOST FAMOUS OF ALL SONGS: WIDECOMBE-IN-THE-MOOR, SHOWING 
THE SPLENDID SIXTEENTH-CENTURY TOWER OF ST. PANCRAS CHURCH. 


Widecombe-in-the-Moor is known to all Englishmen through Devon's most popular | century, and is of Somerset type, with pinnacled buttresses in granite. The village 

song, ‘‘ Widecombe Fair,"" which tells the story of Uncle Tom Cobleigh and his | has a connection with earlier times, for in the neighbourhood are the remains of a 

famous grey mare. The church is dedicated to St. Pancras and is often called | British village and some Logan Stones. The exhibition ‘ England—Seen by Val Doone 

‘the Cathedral of Dartmoor."" The tower was built by tin-miners in the sixteenth (a partnership of photographers) will be open until the end of the year. 
Photograph by Val Doone. 
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THE CONTINUITY OF ENGLISH VILLAGE LIFE MADE EVIDENT IN WOOD AND STONE : 


number 


of 
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OLD TIMBERED HOUSES AT LACOCK, 


IN WILTSHIRE—A COUNTY RICH IN DOMESTIC ARCHITECTURE OF THE FOURTEENTH AND FIFTEENTH CENTURIES. 


This photograph from the exhibition ‘ England—Seen by Val Doone,” at the Ilford 
Gallery, was 
wealth of domestic architecture. 
these picturesque old timbered buildings, and it was here that William ) 


taken at 


in Wiltshire, a county practically unrivalled for its 


Henry Fox-Talbot first experimented with photography over a century ago—discovering 
the process which is the basis of modern photography. 


Lacock Abbey, founded 


Lacock, on the banks of the Avon, possesses a | 1232, was dismantled at the Dissolution, but the cloister and chapter-house remair 


as does the Manor House, 


Photograph by Val Doone 
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TELEVISION AND SOUND ON ONE WAVEBAND. 


ELEVISION programmes are to be resumed in a few months’ time, and a large 
number of enthusiasts are looking forward to looking-in at broadcast pictures 
accompanied by sound—a pastime which gave so much pleasure and interest in 
many British homes prior to its abrupt termination on September 3, 1939. Much 
progress in television technique has been made during the last few years, and the 
one word Radar, now familiar to everybody, sums up the miracles of British achieve- 
ment in the science of electronics. Television as broadcast by the B.B.C. from 
Alexandra Palace before the war, was transmitted on two wave-bands, one for the 
pictures and the other for sound, and as far as is known at present the same system 
may apply when the programmes are put on the air again. At the present moment, 
prices of new television receivers have not been announced, but it is expected that costs 
will not be lower, at first, than in 1939, when a good 
one could be obtained for about £45. 

Among the notable advances made in television, the 
most recent is the one brought into being by Pye, Ltd., 
who, by their Videosonic method, have made it possible 
to transmit both vision and sound on one wave-band 
instead of on two. The new system embodies far-reaching 
improvements and makes possible considerable simplification 
of the present type of transmitting equipment. With its 
adoption, television receiving sets would be correspondingly 
simplified and produced at a reduced cost. Before the 
war, it was necessary to use two transmitting units at 
the television station, one for the pictures and_ the 
other for the sound. In the home receiver, provision 
had to be made for tuning-in the two wave-bands before 
the pictures and sound could be enjoyed. Now it is 
possible for a televised programme to be effected by 
a single transmitting unit,and thus the home receiver will 
give pictures and sound based on the reception of only 
one wave-band. 

The adoption of this system would, therefore, reduce 
the cost of television both for the broadcasting authority 
and to the buying public, since, with the new dual-purpose 
transmitter, a station would be less costly to erect, and 
the new receiver would be less costly to manufacture. 
With regard to the transmitting station, a major reduction 
would be achieved in the amount of equipment to be 
provided and maintained, with relative reductions in both 
initial outlay and running costs. There being in the new 
system no separate sound transmission, the sound receiver 
as such would disappear, the new 








SIMULTANEOUSLY ON ONE 
WAVE-BAND. 
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A DIRECT PHOTOGRAPH FROM THE SCREEN OF THE VIDEOSONIC 
TELEVISION RECEIVER: THE LADY’S IMAGE AND VOICE WERE 
TRANSMITTED AND RECEIVED 

















vision apparatus being in itself A 

a sound-with-vision receiver. e oq 

This would mean a _ consider- 7 3 

able saving in valves and other * ® 
i 





components, as well as a saving 
in engineering man-hours, and it 
is also estimated that, if every 
radio licensee bought a television 
receiver, the saving in expen- —s 
diture on television sets would 
be approximately £30,000,000. 
A demonstration of the Pye 
system was given a few days 
ago at Cambridge. Visitors saw 
on the screens of the new 





















































Videosonic television receivers 




















the moving images of a small — 











dance-band, comprising pianist, 
saxophonist, string double bass, 
and drummer, plus a_ lady 
singer. The pictures, music and 
voice were reproduced most 
faithfully —all based on _ the 
transmission and _ reception of 
the programme on a single wave-band. How is this 
accomplished ? The televised picture is created on the 
receiver screen by an electronic scanning ‘spot which 
sweeps from left to right of the screen in a series of 
lines which fill the picture space when 405 lines have 
traversed it. Twenty-five complete picture-phases are built 
up on the screen in one second to re-create the speed of 
natural movement. Each individual line, from left to right, 
is scanned by the spot, in ninety-millionths of a second, and 
ten-millionths of a second are allowed for the spot to 
return to the beginning of the next scanning line. This 
means that for one-tenth of the time, the vision trans- 
mitter is idle—a kind of black-out intervention. Herein 
lies the secret of this wonderful new system, for it is 
the idle period which is made use of to transmit the 
sound programme. 

This is done by inserting in these idle periods a sound 
pulse which has been picked up by the microphone. The 
width of each pulse varies according to the sound which 
is being transmitted at any particular fraction of a second. 
At their widest, the pulses are five-millionths of a second 
wide and they narrow down to one-millionth of a second. 
If there are enough of these “ snapshots’ of sound per 
second, then the original sound -programme can be _ recon- . 


structed. There are in this case, 10,125 snapshots or A DIRECT PHOTOGRAPH TAKEN FROM A SPECIAL TELEVISION 
SCREEN, TO SHOW THE SHAPE OF THE VIDEOSONIC SOUND 
PULSATIONS. 


pulses per second, If the “sound snapshots ” are passed 
into a suitable receiver at a rate of 10,125 per second, 
the individual pulses may be heard as a _ connected 
sequence, and thus the criginal sound programme is recovered. With regard to the 
saving of £30,000,000, already referred to, Pye, Ltd., say that the true importance of 
such a saving would be the effective release of that amount of materials, purchasing 
power and engineering man-hours, which could be directed in our export effort, at 
the same time giving the country television, with all its scientific, industrial and 
social advantages, at a reduced cost. Under the present economic conditions these 
considerations are of vital importance. 

Additional advantages claimed if the new system is adopted are : eliminatton of 
the possibility of interference in the receiver between sound and _ vision ; receiving 
aerials could be made simpler; less frequency space would be needed for each 
television transmitter, because only one wave-band would be needed for each station ; 
automatic gain control could be incorporated to ensure that the picture would be 
held steady even during severe fading periods; clearer reception of the television 
sound programme in localities distant from the transmitting station, because there 
should be less noise and interference. ° 

in regard to the future, television would have still greater prospects, for, at a 
later date, the Pye system could transmit stereophonic sound by inserting into the 
idle periods two sound pulses from two microphones, thus giving stereophonic sound 
from two loud-speakers fitted in the receiver. Further developments should lead to 
colour television by varying the height of the pulses. 


(LEFT.) THE LINES A—B, C-—-D, E-—-F REPRESENT THE DIRECTION FROM LEFT TO RIGHT OF THE SCANNING SPOT 
WHICH TRAVERSES THE VIDEOSONIC SCREEN. THE FAINT HORIZONTAL LINES REPRESENT THE 
AS EXPLAINED IN THE ARTICLE. (RIGHT.) THE AREAS A-—-B AND C-—D REPRESENT VISION PERIODS, AND THE 
NARROW INTERVENING SPACES B—C AND D-——-E REPRESENT THE 

ARE INSERTED ON THE SINGLE WAVE-BAND,. 
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ROUND ABOUT A GREAT ESTATE. 


H?*? Richard Jefferies not used the title which is given to this week’s commentary on 
non-fiction books, John Drummond might well have taken it for his latest work. 
For ‘‘ INHERITANCE OF Dreams” (Faber; ros. 6d.), while giving us glimpses of himself, 
his family, his ancestors and his friends, tells the present-day story of the great estate he 
inherited from those ancestors : an estate which the family have held and loved and tended 
for some 700 years in the intervals of their fighting and adventuring and pioneering. He 
himself is a fighter and a pioneer in the true spirit of those ancestors. When he came into 
possession of Megginch, which lies in the Carse of Gowrie, his business adviser told him 
that in order to pay the death duties, so much land would have to be sold. After that, the 
property would not pay. He went away to think it out, and his thought was: 

“I am the twentieth generation of my line; all these ancestors have struggled on, 
fought it out through seemingly impossible conditions— 
civil wars, plagues, famines ; they have managed, somehow, 
to get through and I cannot be the one to say, ‘ Let’s 
call it a day.’” 

This is the theme of his book. It makes what might 
well have been little more than a farming record a most 
human document: one which kept me at it—and it is by 
no means a small book—to the very end. Mr. Drummond, 
it may be recollected, wrote a previous book called “‘ Charter 
for the Soil,’’ in which he set forth a plan for the future 
of agriculture. The story of Megginch is the story of that 
plan put into action to save the estate by making two— 
perhaps more—blades grow where only one—or none—grew 
beforé. It is a story of character and characters; of the 
men and women who are helping to make the plan a success ; 
of officials who sought to throw a spanner in the works ; 
and of a central figure imbued not only with enthusiasm 
and ideals, but with dogged determination and practical 
ability—one who has been driven by his dream and has 
driven himself to such an extent, apparently, that insomnia 
is his perpetual nightmare. Having read and enjoyed it, 
one closes the book with the fervent hope that the implication 
of the beautiful dedication is not to be: that there is no 
direct heir to take over Megginch in due time. 

John Drummond makes one claim which will be the 
envy and admiration of all entomologists. He says, “ I have 
indeed been fortunate to have observed—I think, in all 
stages—every known British butterfly except a Purple 
Emperor caterpillar.” If that 
includes the Large Blue, he is, 
indeed, a most fortunate man, and 
the reason is to be found in a book 
by Dr. E. B. Ford, the well-known 
biologist and entomologist, en- 
titled simply ‘“ BuTTerRF.izs” 
(Collins ; 16s.). For the caterpillar 
of the Large Blue begins life with 
cannibalistic tendencies, though 
its first food is wild thyme 
blossom. Then it is picked up by 
an ant, which “ milks” it for a 








| ms ; J sweet secretion produced in a 
A “ t DE r honey- gland and_ eventually 
' | ' carries it off to its nest. Here the 
H j . caterpillar lives on the young 
. 14 er larve of the ants, hibernates, 
‘Soe to ' resumes its grim feeding, pupates, 
sie pon + ig Re 7 - and in due’time crawls out into 

. de psec. the sunlight, a beautiful blue 


butterfly. 

Dr. Ford’s book is a happy 
blend of the scientist and the 
field naturalist, the biologist and 
the collector. It is complete in 
every detail and contains features 
seldom met with in books of this character. For example, 
every species is presented life-size in colour photographs, a 
large number of the plates showing living specimens in their 
natural surroundings. There is also a series of maps detail- 
ing the distribution of certain butterflies in the British Isles. 
John Drummond has tried introducing rare and foreign 
butterflies at Megginch, and claims to have a distinct 
variety of Scotch Argus (he, naturally, says “ Scottish ”’). 
This should interest Dr. Ford, judging by his enthusiastic 
account of the attempts to revive lost species and introduce 
others. 

A companion volume to the butterfly book, in what 
promises to be a valuable series, is ‘‘ LonpoNn’s NATURAL 
History,” by R. S. R. Fitter (Collins; 16s.). Again colour 
photography plays a prominent part under the skilled 
direction of Eric Hosking as photographic editor to the 
series. Many points brought out in the book will astonish, 
First there is the wide range of fauna and flora listed and 
described. There is the influence exercised on wild life by 
man’s social activities, some of it destructive, some creative. 
It is interesting to learn that whereas after the Great Fire 
of 1666 the predominant weed among the ruins was the 
London rocket, not a single specimen was to be found after 
the Great Fire of 1940. In its place was the ubiquitous 
rose-bay willow-herb, which has brought with it many 
elephant hawk-moths whose larve® feed on its leaves. 

Perhaps Cecil Beaton has little use for colour photo- 
graphy. Were he an enthusiast he could scarcely have 
failed to include some examples in “ Far East” (Batsford; 15s.), an account of 
his journeyings in India and China during the war to take photographs for the Ministry 
of Information. For colour obviously appeals to him, as his glowing descriptions 
prove, while he gives as Frontispiece a most colourful water-colour of a river scene 
which he made at Kweilin. It was here, incidentally, that he was marooned in a bungalow 
because the weather made it impossible for his 'plane to take off. Writing of the experience, 
he says: ‘ The bungalow reverberates with hollow sounds ; the rain pours. The mud in 
the courtyard encroaches upon all floors. I look again at the magazines, at odds and 
ends, at the pinned-up ‘ Illustrated London News’ pages on the walls, even unpinning 
them to see what is on the back.” The book opens dramatically with an account of the 
crash of his "plane as it was taking off. Throughout there are grim and unpleasant 
experiences. Mr. Beaton writes well. Assam, Burma and the Arakan front yield rich 
material for both pen and camera. His publishers might well, however, have suggested 
blue-pencilling the comment of one of the partakers of a strange meal at a Mongolian 
eating-house. Otherwise a delightful book. 

Another enthusiastic traveller in a more restricted field is William T. Palmer, who, 
in “ WanpeRINGsS In LAKELAND” (Skeffington ; 9s. 6d.), deals reminiscently with that 
lovely corner of England. His accounts of the old coach drivers, of poachers, male and 
female, or shepherds, fox-hunters, rock-climbers and anglers, make interesting reading. 
W. R. Catvert 
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HIS is a State 


Registered Nurse es ° 9 
ae Gar ts i Every home ought to have a refrigerator 
chemical works. She H.M. The Queen at the Building Centre, London 


entered the chemical 
industry in 1939 and 
was employed first in 
the works ambulance 
room, being promoted 
to her present position 
of Sister in 1944. 
Medical services in the 
chemical industry have 
advanced a long way 
from the original first- 
aid rooms designed to 
deal with accidents. 
Indeed first-aid has 
ceased to be the only 
function of the quali- 
fied nurse in industry. 
Among other important 
duties she helps in 
maintaining the health and happiness of the employees under the direction 
of the works medical officer. She has to keep a close watch for the earliest js 
signs of illness and treat carefully what at first sight may appear to be Pp t ld ll k 
injuries of only a trifling character. Equally important is the need for her r e S C O wil al a e 
to be a guide, counsellor and friend to all and sundry. A tactful and skilful ‘ 
nurse will so gain the confidence of her fellow-workers that they will turn f t M4 

to her almost automatically not only for help at the first signs of illness or re r1lg er a l O n an 
even the most minor injuries but even for advice in their domestic difficulties. 
She assists in controlling the spread of infectious 

disease and preventing serious geri Dc after every-household word 
accidents. Equally her personality can play a large 
part in easing the worry or anxiety of employees. 
Industrial nursing plays an important part in the 
chemical industry today. It is recognised that only by 

















Painted by Keith Henderson. 











employing trained and qualified nurses can the medical A PRODUCT OF THE PRESSED STEEL COMPANY - LTD 
service of the industry succeed in maintaining the COWLEY - OXFORD 


health and happiness of the worker. 





The Miles Magister 4 


a m8 
Test Brake for High Powered Petro! Engines. 





LES MASTER 
12.5 KW. Marine or Stationary Generating Set. 


5m: 


The Miles Magister, known in pre-war days throughout the 
world as “the first basic trainer of the new era,” and the Miles 
Master, since the war the standard advanced trainer for fighter 
pilots of the R.A.F., are but two of the notable stepping stones 

in the development of Miles Aircraft, which, new in concep- 
tion and design, will lead on the Civil air routes of the future, 
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AIRCRAFT LTD. 


READING ENGLAND 
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History tells us that the first mechanical 
clock was made in 1326 by Richard of 
Wallingford, an English monk. Motive 
power of early mechanical clocks was 
provided by a weight suspendedfrom a rope 
coiled round a drum, the fall of the weight 
being slowed down bya heavy bar or “foliot” 
on top of a pivoted spindle pushed one way 
and then the other by a toothed wheel. 
Known as the “ Verge,” this type of escape- 
ment remained in use for over three centuries 
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%e AVAILABLE ONLY WITHIN A LIMITED AREA UNTIL REMOVAL OF RESTRICTIONS. 











but not me! 


Guard against—Tender, Sore, Spong 
and Bleeding Gums. Dentists, for many 
years, have used Forhans astringent 
and reported completely satisfactory 


' results. They also recommend Forhans 


Special Formula for the Gums Denti- 
frice for use at home because it contains 


the special ingredient of Forhans 
| astringent. See your dentist regularly. 
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DUFRAIS 


VINEGARS 









Tarragon 
Garlic 
Chili 


Elder 
Cider 
Eschalot 
etc. 


Made from Natural Herbs 
Matured in Genuine Malt 


Vinegar 
AND SOLD ONLY IN BOTTLE 


DUFRAIS & CO. LTD. 
St. James Sq. London, 
mons s.W.l 
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The British lion 

has always stood fast, 
‘true to its colours’ 

.. «+ like Sundour 

unfadable furnishing 


fabrics 


Sundour 








John Farleigh 























Sparklers 


(REGD. TRADE MARK) 


NATIONAL SERVICE 
Millions of Sparklets Bulbs are 
still needed for the Services 
—for use in aircraft, tanks 
and life belts, as well as for 
medical and dental apparatus 
and insecticide sprayers. That 
is why supplies of Sparklets 
Bulbs for use with Sparklets 
Syphons are at present so 


curtailed. 
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=== + They are the home of 


The distinctive appearance, matchless texture | 
and variety of design and colour of Harris Tweed | 
continues to find favour with all who appreciate 
“character” in clothes, and the word HANDSPUN stamped 
above the trade mark on the cloth is an assurance that it is | 
indeed Harris Tweed hand spun and hand woven at the homes | 
of the Islanders of the Outer Hebrides. 











If you still find Horlicks difficult to get, it is 


because so many continue to have special need of it 





See the trade For six years Horlicks has gone tothe | today. If you still find Horlicks diffi- 
mark on the cloth. 
See the label on 


the garment. 


fighting forces, the hospitals, and war | cult to get, remember that any extra 
factories. Many of these needs must | supplies must still go to those who 


still be met. have special need of it. And make 





Meanwhile, nearly as much Horlicks | Horlicks by mixing it with water only. 
THE HARRIS TWEED ASSOCIATION, LTD., is reaching the shops as in 1939 — but | The milk is already in it. 
Sclishury Howse, Leadon Wel, RZ many more people are asking for it HORLICKS 





RARE GIFTS. 


HISTORIC RELICS from the 


HousesofParliament 


(Damaged by enemy air action, 1941) 
are being carved by skilled craftsmen into 
articles of enduring charm and priceless 
value for home and garden to the designs 
of eminent artists 





| CERTIFICATE OF AUTHENTICITY 
| Signed by Sir Vincent Baddeley, K.C.B., 


given with every piece 





Vanufactured 











DESIGN FOR BOOK-ENDS 
ALSO TOBACCO JARS and ASH TRAYS, Etc 


List ust‘ating many designs for hom 


B. BARLING & SONS, 


Established in London 1812 


and garden, sent on re t of 2‘\d tarm 


LONDON STONECRAFT, Ltd., 
409-11, West Green Road, London, N.15 


‘* Makers of the World’s Finest Pipes.’’ 


neous Staaten tae 


ORTHCOMING 
TRACTION! 








Ferktns vives ENGINES 


AVAILABLE FOR VEHICLE INDUSTRIAL & MARINE APPLICATIONS 





MAXIMUM RETAIL PRICE 
25/3 per bottle 





CONDITIONS OF SALE AND SUPPLY.—1 4 5 sokd 6 t to the follow t y, that it t, 
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Vitabuo Life - Saving 
y OVERCOAT. 
er alas, we cannot for the present make 

any more of the wonderful VITABUOY Life- 
Saving Overcoats, we have a small number still 
in stock in large, medium and small size. Their 
price (including Purchase Tax) is 114/- and they 
require 16 clothing coupons. If you need one you 
should order at once before it is too late. In doing 
so, please quote Chest 

measurement and Height 


Vitabeau 


R.N. and R.A.F. 
RAINCOATS. 


O far as we know, there 

are no VITABEAU 
Tropal-Interlined Coats 
available anywhere, but 
we still hold small stocks 
of R.N. and R.A.F. Officers 
Raincoats and these can 
be obtained through the 
leading Service outfitters. 





Telephone : BiShopsgate 6565. 





Vitabuoy Products Ltd. Somdesdont 


Beaufort House, Gravel Lane, London, E.| SCOTCH WHISKY 


WM. SANDERSON & SON, LTD,, LEITH 
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*« Clearing building sites is heavy 
work for tyres. Nothing could more 
effectively demonstrate the fitness of 


Firestone for the toughest task. 





they use 
Firestone 
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